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From the Bookshelves 
New York, Harper 


My Native Land. By Louis Adamic. 
and Brothers, 1943. $3.75. 

A well-known Yugoslav-American writer here dis- 
cusses the civil war in Yugoslavia and the background of 
the present conflict, sketching briefly the whole history 
of that unhappy country from the earliest times. Mr. 
Adamic is a Slovenian and writes, of course, from that 
viewpoint. He is bitter against the efforts of the Serbs 
to exalt Serbian nationalism at the expense of the Croats 
and Slovenes, the other two national groups in the coun- 
try. Popular interest will be focussed on the present 
scene. As might be expected, Mr. Adamic is an ardent 
advocate of the Partisans. He insists that many of their 
victories against the Axis were credited to Mikhailovich 
when he was either inactive or actually working with the 
Axis. While many of the military and political leaders 
of the Partisans are Communists, the rank and file is “pre- 
ponderantly non-Communist” but “one-hundred-per-cent 
pro-Russian.” While they began in May, 1941, their 
activities increased rapidly after the attack on Russia. To 
the Partisans Mikhailovich represents “the official Yugo- 
slavia that had persecuted Communists and other Leftist 
and opposition elements for twenty years.” 

The author says that the Axis has deliberately ex- 
acerbated the cleavage between the Serbs and Croats as 
one more means of depopulating the country. He draws 
a ghastly picture of a country torn by civil strife as well 
as by the cruelty of the Italian and German occupation. 

The reader who is looking for an objective story will 
not find it here. But he will find a vivid description of a 
situation of which but little is known in this country. 


In a book of this sort so packed with names of people 
and places of which most Americans have but little knowl- 
edge the lack of an index is a great handicap to its use- 
fulness. I. M.C. 


The Christian State. By A. J. Osgniach. Milwaukee, Bruce 

Publishing Company, 1943. $3.75. 

Here is a discussion of the Catholic philosophy of 
the state by the professor of philosophy at St. Martin’s 
College, Lacey, Wash. It is a comprehensive discussion 
of the basis and origin of the state, the relation of the 
individual and the family to the state, and the relations 
of Church and state. Fr. Osgniach is, of course, a scholas- 
tic philosopher and his work must be appraised with that 
in mind. It is interesting to note that the reviewer of 
this volume for the Catholic weekly America of May 15, 
1943, commented that he “could wish that contemporary 
scholastics writing on political philosophy consulted ex- 
perience more than they do.” 


Protestant readers will probably agree with that com- 
ment. What will concern them far more, however, is the 
fact that the author seems to demand pre-eminence for 
the Roman Catholic Church in this country. He com- 
plains of the “persecution” of the Catholic Church, say- 
ing “No other Christian body incurs so much public hate 
and obloquy, nor are its members so openly discriminated 
against socially, economically, and politically.” This he 
finds due to “prevailing false views on the relation of 
Church and state.” The Catholic Church is “a necessary 
and perfect society . . . completely independent of any 
created authority.” The state is independent of the 
Church “in purely civil matters” but the Church “has 
the right to judge whether any civil law is pernicious or 
harmful to the spiritual welfare of her subjects; in such 
cases she has the right to demand that harmful laws be 
changed or abrogated.” Separation of Church and state 
s “to be tolerated as a lesser evil,” where there are “a vast 
number of religious sects.” But although religious con- 
ditions in the United States are “in general better and 
more favorable than in many Catholic countries” “separa- 
tion always implies a precarious condition of things .. . 
tolerated only because of necessity.” “Christ has not 
founded an American, or English, German, Italian, or 
French church, but a Church catholic and universal. What 
therefore Christ has joined together let no state put 
asunder.” 


Religious Counseling of College Students. By Thornton W. 
Merriam. Washington, D. C., American Council on Edu- 
cation (American Council on Education Studies, Series VI 
Student Personnel Work, Number 4), 1943. Fifty cents. 
_This volume should prove of value to all interested in 

higher education. It is the first publication of the Ameri- 

can Council on Education in the field of religion, and is 
of high quality in its content. ‘Financial aid to make it 
possible was given by the Hazen Foundation, and the 
author was assisted in its preparation by Paul J. Braisted, 
Helen Bragdon, D. H. Gardner, Raymond A. Kent, 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, and Clarence P. Shedd. 


The book is divided into two main sections, the first 
dealing with the definition and procedures of religious 
counseling on the campus, and the second with the place 
and organization of religious counseling programs. About 
half the space of the eightyspage booklet is devoted to 
each purpose. 

Religious counseling is defined as counseling which: 
(1) concerns “the relationship of the individual to some 
aspect of the religious culture” ; or (2) concerns problems 
involving “ultimate loyalties of the individual’s life.” 
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The principles and procedures are well set forth, in 
line with the best modern knowledge. “The objective of 
religious counseling should be to assist an individual to 
understand these presuppositions so that his life may be 
consistent with what in his moments of clear insight he 
sees to be meaningful, true, compelling.” 

On the organizational side, the thesis is that the situa- 
tion in higher education demands a new attention to re- 
ligious counseling. “There are movements within higher 
education and within the churches which, if cultivated, 
will make possible a synthesis of effort and a type of col- 
laboration hitherto rare or sporadic.” Specific sugges- 
tions are well considered. 

One regrets the absence of any material on the danger 
signals of serious disorder with which the counselor 
should be familiar. While commendable as a corrective 
emphasis, one wonders if it is entirely accurate to say 
that “what makes a technique religious in the normative 
sense is the end for which, and the way in which, it is 
used and not any characteristic of the tool itself.” 

This book should have a very wide reading. S. H. 


The Church and Psychotherapy. By Karl R. Stolz. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943, $2.50. 

This volume may be considered the third in a trilogy 
by the late Dean of the Hartford School of Religious 
Education, the other two being Pastoral Psychology and 
The Psychology of Religious Living. 

The title reference to psychotherapy implies the gen- 
eral meaning of the church’s concern for the total 
health and well-being of men, rather than in the usual 
sense of deep psychological counseling. 

Several chapters are devoted to the ministry of Jesus 
to individuals, and other chapters to the health implica- 
tions of preaching, of religious education, and the like. 
Dr. Stolz points out that much in the Christian tradition 
concerning help to individuals is only now being redis- 
covered by the natural sciences. S. i. 


The One Story: The Life of Christ. By Manuel Komroff. 

New York, E. P. Dutton and Company, 1943. $2.50. 

In type and format that is attractively modern Manuel 
Komroff has so arranged the story of Christ found in the 
four Gospels that events flow consecutively without omis- 
sion in the glowing and stately prose of the ihcom- 
parable King James version. The fullest account of each 
incident is used and supplemented with details from the 
other writers. The section on “Birth and Childhood” 
is mainly the beautiful story from Luke with inserts from 
Matthew. More than half the volume is, of course, de- 
voted to “Manhood and Ministry” with the discourses 
on one subject so far as possible brought together. 

The method is particularly impressive in the section 
on “The Passion Week” where the accumulating tension 
mounts through the stern denunciation of the Pharisees, 
the prophecies of destruction, the sad and tender para- 
bles of warning to the disciples and assurance of a second 
coming, the last supper and compassionate farewell dis- 
course, the anguish of Gethsemane, betrayal, trial and de- 
sertion to the ultimate sacrificial agony. 

The form seems particularly well adapted for study by 
persons who may still be unfamiliar with our great Chris- 
tian classic. E. T. 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain. 

New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $1.50. 

This little essay on political philosophy is concerned 
with human rights as derived from natural law. The 
concept of natural law which plays such a large part in 
Catholic theology is carefully differentiated from positive, 


that is to say, statutory, law and from the law of nations. 
Natural law is interpreted as a heritage of Christian and 
classical thought. It is unwritten and exists by virtue 
of human nature itself. It signifies “an order or a dis- 
position which human reason can discover and according 
to which the human will must act in order to attune itself 
to the necessary ends of human being.” This natural law 
is God-given. A political philosophy based on this con- 
ception avoids two opposite errors—the optimistic 
“pseudo-idealism” which runs its course from Rousseau 
to Lenin, and the pessimistic “pseudo-realism” which runs 
from Machiavelli to Hitler. 

Maritain’s interpretation of personality is striking and 
important. A person is a whole in himself yet not in 
isolation. Thus personality has to be distinguished from 
individuality. Man in his entirety is a part of political 
society just as “a good philosopher is in his entirety a 
philosopher,” and yet being a philosopher does not ex- 
haust his capacities as a person. Man thus is bound to a 
political community but at the same time he transcends it. 
This interpretation sharply suggests the organismic trend 
in contemporary psychology which departs from the tra- 
ditional atomistic conception that makes of the whole per- 
son a mere aggregate of parts and makes of society a 
mere aggregate of individuals. 

“Let us not say,” says the author, “that the aim of so- 
ciety is the individual good or the mere aggregate of the 
individual goods of each of the persons who constitute it.” 
Society would then become an “anarchy of atoms.” 
Rather, the aim of society is its own good, the common 
good of its members. This common good is “communion 
in the good life.” It completely negates all totalitarianism. 

The theistic reference is maintained throughout the 
discussion and the exalted role of the church is sustained 
but, says Dr. Maritain, “to inject into political society a 
special or partial common good, the temporal common 
good of the faithful of one religion, even though it were 
the true religion, and which would claim for them a 
privileged position in the state, would be to inject into 
political society a divisive principle and, to that extent, 
to jeopardize the temporal common good.” F. E. J. 


Towards Belief in God. Bv Herbert H. Farmer. New York, 

Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.00. 

Although Dr. Farmer is at pains to say that the ex- 
istence of God is not demonstrable he undertakes to show 
that the theistic assumption fits the categories of human 
experience. This throws the burden of proof upon those 
who, on sociological or psychological grounds or by gra- 
tuitous inferences from the physical sciences, seek to ex- 
clude the theistic position. 

Dr. Farmer finds a coercive element in man’s expe- 
rience, driving toward belief in God as the infinite, trans- 
cendent, personal ground of all existence. He finds this 
in man’s apprehension of an ultimate “value-resistance”— 
“the demand or claim of another will upon the will of 
man, a demand to which response of some sort must be 
made.” 

The pragmatic element in theistic conviction is seen in 
the resource that it offers man in his effort to realize his 
full humanity. In his restlessness, in his dissatisfaction 
with himself, theistic faith opens to him that larger 
spiritual environment which his nature craves. His inner 
tensions and frustrations and his conflicts with his fellows 
become intelligible and find the possibility of resolution 
in the conviction that personal love is enthroned in the 
universe. There is no basis for certainty here—if there 
were, the concept of faith would give way to scientific 
hypothesis. But the author holds that the pragmatic 
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warrant for theistic faith is so overwhelming as to give 
its denial an aspect of irrationality. 


Dr. Farmer accepts the full implications of a person- 
alistic philosophy in terms of unambiguous moral freedom. 
Perhaps he might make more of this than he does, for 
surely man’s universal practical acceptance of freedom as 
real rather than illusory is the weightiest of all arguments 
against the claims of a mechanistic science. The concept 
of free, creative personality sufficiently negates a crude 
reductionist naturalism. 

Many readers may feel that the author’s treatment 
of the problem of evil is rather too conventional in that 
it seems to put an unnecessary burden on divine benevo- 


lence. It is at least possible to regard the physical forms ~ 


of evil—natural catastrophes and the waste of the evolu- 
tionary process, for example—as aspects of an inexorable 
“given” which conditions divine initiative. F. E. J. 


The American Woman’s Primer, Her Role in War and Peace. 
By Elizabeth G. Whiting. New York 10, N. Y., Social 
Action, September 15, 1943. 15 cents. 

In popular and attractive style the author reviews the 
status of women in the United States with reference to 
gainful employment, and considers the prospect of im- 
provement in that status and more satisfactory relation- 
ships between men and women workers. Mrs. Whiting 
combats with figures the familiar idea that the majority 
of women workers are employed for other reasons than 
economic necessity. She refers to a study reported in a 
Public Affairs Pamphlet a few years ago, based on data 
furnished by 12,000 members of the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. Sum- 
marizing, she says: “In addition to their own support, 
nearly one-half, 48 per cent, of these women reported 
that other individuals were solely or partially dependent 
upon them. 17.4 per cent had the entire responsibility for 
a household of from two to eight persons. When it is 
considered that this group of women does not represent 
those at the bottom of the economic ladder, but rather 
teachers, stenographers, cashiers, clerks and those in man- 
agement or supervisory jobs, the fallacy that women work 
for ‘pin money’ only or to buy themselves the luxuries 
of life is exposed.” The author believes that even today 
the main consideration impelling women to employment is 
economic necessity. 

At the time of writing there were 17,800,000 women 
gainfully employed, including those in the armed services. 
The author’s breakdown of these figures accounts for 
eight million of them as follows: 


Armed forces—Wacs, Waves, Spars, Wasps 
and Marine Corps Women’s Reserves. App. 100,000 


Nurses with the armed forces.......... 36,000 
War industries (exclusive of food and 

1,000,000 
Sean App. 800,000 
Textiles, apparel, uniform, tent, leather 

and other secondary war industries.... 1,455,000 
Vitally important food industries........ 262,000 


Of the remaining nearly 10 million the majority are ip 
trade, personal services, transportation and essential in- 
dustries. Unfortunately, the employment is potentially 


competitive, since the “equal pay” principle has not been 
fully established. 
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The social implications of the invasion of business and 
industry by women are, of course, many. Mrs. Whiting 
believes that “women do and will increasingly expect a 
higher degree of satisfaction in marriage and homemaking 
than they could claim when masculine support was their 
only hope of security.” If the status of women in the 
home is to be consistently improved not only must they 
have security but the enormous advances in science and 
technology must be utilized to lighten the burden of house- 
hold tasks. 

Two short articles are included in the pamphlet: “Wo- 
men as Citizens”, by Marguerite Wells, and Women as 
Volunteers”, by Marion E. Mercer. F. E. J. 


Exploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture. By Joseph W. Eaton. 

New York, Harper and Brothers, 1943. $2.75. 

This is an inquiry into numerous ventures in “co- 
operative group farming.” It was made under the auspices 
of the Rural Settlement Institute. Included are valuable 
case studies, made at first hand, of the various types of 
cooperative farming projects sponsored by the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. Congress recently voted to ter- 
minate all these projects. But Mr. Eaton’s accounts of 
the experiments carried on provide us with a permanent 
record and enable us to extract learning from the expe- 
rience. 


One portion of the book is given over to a discussion 
of non-governmental settlement projects. studies 
are made of Mennonite and other religious efforts. There 
is a chapter on the Amana Society of Iowa, and one on 
cooperative group farms in other countries in which ref- 
erences are made to the Soviet Union and Palestine. 

Mr. Eaton believes that cooperative group farming 
offers a practical method of rural rehabilitation for the 
United States. He has faith that these developments 
will yet prove generally valuable and that they may be 
extensively applied. The person with a traditional view 
of agriculture, and with a considerable devotion to the 
family-type farm, may find that the reading of this book 
requires a high degree of tolerance, as Dr. M. L. Wilson, 
the Director of Extension Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, points out in his extensive 
foreword. Mr. Eaton’s scientific report needs to be stud- 
ied, however, by those interested in making a synthesis 
of traditional individual methods with the newer co- 
operative techniques. There are parts of the world in 
which certain types of group farming are found efficient. 
It may well be that in certain portions of the United 
States there will be the same result. B. Y. L. 


They Work For Tomorrow. By Robert M. Bartlett. New 
York, Association Press and Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1943. $1.50. 

Dr. Robert M. Bartlett, who is minister of the First 
Congregational Church, Lansing, Michigan, recently de- 
cided to meet a number of well-known Americans, “and 
see what they believe in and what they are doing.” The 
result is this book containing 15 compact interviews with 
people who are both prominent and thoughtful, and who 
are in one way or another helping to “chart the course 
toward a better world.” 

Those who speak about their work, ideas and hopes 
are Vice-President Wallace; Wendell L. Willkie; Igor I. 
Sikorsky, the inventor of airplanes; Pearl Buck; Cordell 
Hul! ; Chazies E. Wilson of General Electric, who became 
one of the vice-chairmen of the War Production Board; 
Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard University ; 
Philip Murray, president of the C.I.O.; Charles P. Taft; 
Herbert H. Lehman; John Foster Dulles, who tells some- 
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thing about the Federal Council’s Commission on a Just 
and Durable Peace; William H Kilpatrick; Gladys Tal- 
bott Edwards, who teaches about cooperatives as head of 
the education department of the National Farmers’ Union ; 
and Pitirim A. Sorokin. 


Dr. Bartlett pays a fitting tribute to the members of 
the armed services, who “work for tomorrow”; he also 
says that as a result of his interviews he sees “that the 
road ahead calls for a valiance that will surpass the cour- 
age and endurance demonstrated by our forefathers in 
the most agonizing ordeals of the past.” B. Y. L. 


By Raymond Gram Swing. Garden 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1943. 


Preview of History. 
Gity, N.. 
$2.00. 

An outstanding radio commentator presents here a 
volume of excerpts from his broadcasts and hitherto un- 
published speeches. The materials chosen for publication 
were “selected as comments” not as a record of the pe- 
riod covered. By way of introduction Mr. Swing has 
written a discussion of the postwar world. He feels 
that there is “much inane chatter” in regard to postwar 
reorganization and far too little “intelligent understand- 
ing” of the essential primary factors. These he says are: 
“a relationship of trust among the Great Powers”; “a 
system of justice, in which no nation is a judge in its 
own cause, and one in which the great as well as the 
small voluntarily accept the limitation of their sovereignty ; 
and finally the enforcement of law on a neighborhood 
basis.” But this can function only if the people within 
the most important countries “know that they must never 
again fear war more than they fear injustice.” 


The broadcasts begin with the one on October 18, 1938, 
following the peace of Munich. There are several “from 
Pearl Harbor to Tunisia” but the bulk of them were 
given during 1942 and early 1943. 

This volume will not only interest Mr. Swing’s fans. 
It will be of much wider value as a statement of in- 
formed opinion almost week by week on the important 
developments in the war. I. M. C. 


Meet the Arab. By John Van Ess. New York, John Day 


Company, 1943. $3.00. 

This lively and very readable little book about the 
Arabs should attract much attention. The author, for 
forty years a missionary in Arabia and Iraq, describes 
both the country and the people. The language, the re- 
ligion, the culture, the way of living, the changes brought 
about by the penetration of modern technology, all these 
are covered in penetrating, if brief, fashion. But Mr. 
Van Ess is not merely writing a travel book. He is en- 
deavoring to present the Arab as “an intensely human 
person whom you would be glad to welcome into your 
own home.” He is sharp in his criticism of the settle- 
ments reached in the Near East after World War I. 
Arab thinkers, the author says, are visualizing an Arab 
federation which could function along four lines: the 
establishment of a uniform system of education, the for- 
mulation of an economic program to eliminate trade 
barriers, military cooperation, and a political organization 
to “unify and stabilize foreign policy.” For the Arab 
East he says the meaning of the Atlantic Charter may be 
summed up in the need for a more adequate food supply, 
the need for Great Britain and the United States to guar- 
antee external peace, and the need for foreign capital for 
great public works, such as extensive irrigation. If the 
large military establishment were eliminated the national 
revenues would be sufficient collateral for such loans. 

I, M..¢C, 


We Cannot Escape History. By Joa, :" Whitaker. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1943. $2.75 

A distinguished foreign correspondent here recounts 
events in Europe leading up to the World War, as he 
saw them, or heard about them, from 1931 to the present, 
His vivid descriptions of his experiences in Germany, 
Italy, Russia, Czechoslovakia at the time of Munich, 
Spain during the Civil War, France, and England during 
the “blitz” will make many things real to readers that 
they might easily miss in more “formal treatises. The 
story of his visit to Plymouth just after the heaviest bomb- 
ing of the city is particularly impressive. 

The author believes that the reason for the success of 
the raid on Pearl Harbor is to be found in the failure 
of the United States to learn from all the events of the 
previous decade. “America, in the period of reaction 
from Versailles, had lulled itself to sleep.” The possibility 
of peace after the war depends, he declares, “ultimately, 

. upon the maturity and political wisdom of the Ameri- 
can people.” But stability, even in this hemisphere, de- 
pends upon the postwar cooperation of the major Euro- 
pean and Far Eastern powers. I. M. C. 


Edited by 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 


War and Peace Aims of the United Nations, 
Louise W. Holborn. 
1943, $2.50. 

This is a collection of documents from all the coun- 
tries which had signed the United Nations Declaration up 
to January, 1943. In addition it includes certain Latin 
American countries which have broken off relations with 
one or more of the Axis countries and Fighting France, 
Agreements and treaties which have a bearing on peace 
aims are included but the bulk of the material is from 
“statements and speeches by statesmen who hold re- 
sponsible positions,” the editor explains. The docu- 
ments are arranged chronologically but the subject index 
facilitates its use topically. The appendices present 
Church statements—coming from the Vatican and the 
British and American churches—and those from the po- 
litical parties of Great Britain and the United States. 

An extended bibliography is appended. I. M. C. 


The Conscientious Objector and the Law. By ~~ Cornell. 
New York, John Day Company, 1943, $1.75 


_ A lawyer, who is special counsel for conecientions ob- 
jectors representing the American Civil Liberties Union, 
discusses the weaknesses in the present law and its ad- 


ministration. The major defects in the law are “the 
ambiguous religious test,” the lack of total exemption 
for those unwilling to accept any form of service, and, 
even more important, “the failure to provide proper 
tribunals to consider claims of conscience.” All of these 
weaknesses have been avoided in the British law. The 
author finds, however, that the provision for work camps 
has “worked well on the whole.” But most of the diffi- 
culty in the present situation comes from the way in which 
the law has been administered. 

Any one interested in the problem will find valuable 
this brief analysis of the way in which the law has been 
applied. I. M. C. 


American Negroes: A Handbook. By yy R. Embree. 

New York, John Day Company, 1942. $1.00. 

In this little book the author, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, brings together ‘ ‘in briefest outline” 
the story of the American Negroes ; their struggles, some 
of the victories, and some of their problems. It does not 
deal with the question of their relation to the whole de- 
fense program. An extended bibliography of books by 
or about Negroes is appended. I. M.C. 
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